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picturesque features of Indian costume. 
These saris are chiefly of loosely woven 
cotton almost veil-like in lightness, orna- 
mented with designs interwoven in gold 
and silver with very decorative results. 
Silk is sometimes used, but as the Mo- 
hammedan is forbidden by law to wear pure 
silk, cotton is generally mixed in. The 
borders and ends are the most highly 
ornamented parts and the pattern work 
lavished on them is very fine. The type is 
ancient and similar stuffs have been widely 
exported both East and West since before 
the Christian era, the art of weaving being 
one of the oldest and most perfect which 
India has developed. Many passages in 
classical literature seem to refer to ma- 
terials brought out of India, and prized as 
more beautiful than anything the West 
could produce. 

Chinese Objects 

A large temple hanging in applique ex- 
hibits a method of decoration rather un- 
common in the Far East. The subject is 
the Bodhisattva called in Japanese Mand- 
jus'rf, who rides on a monster and repre- 
sents the apotheosis of transcendental 
wisdom. The hanging dates from about 
the sixteenth century and comprises a 
considerable variety of early brocades. 
The two complete head-dresses made for 
Chinese princesses, and the unmounted 
ornaments forming a third set, have the 
interest which every example of Chinese 
workmanship possesses. Each set consists 
of about a dozen pieces of very fine gold- 
smiths' work, richly ornamented with pearls 
and semi-precious stones, forming flowers 
and butterflies which vibrate with every 
movement of the wearer and produce an 
unreal and fantastic effect. The ground- 
work is made of plates of gold pierced and 
carved and overlaid with feathers of the 
kingfisher bird, which in their bright blues 
and greens outrival any enamel. Head- 
dresses of this kind are peculiar to ladies 
of the Manchu nobility, and these examples 
come from the famiiy of Prince Lui for 
whom they were made about the middle of 
the nineteenth century. The manufacture 
of similar goldsmiths' work has practically 
ceased. D. F. 



A CHINESE LANDSCAPE 

A RECENT copy of the Ostasiat- 
ische Zeitschrift contains an arti- 
cle by Dr. John C. Ferguson on 
Wang Ch'uan. The picture to 
which reference is made is Wang Ch'uan 
Villa, by Kuo Chung-shu of the Sung 
Dynasty, and is described in the cata- 
logue of Chinese paintings (No. 18) issued 
by the Museum. The following extracts 
from the article will be of interest: 

The landscape, of course, refers to 
Wang Ch'uan, this place being as closely 
linked in Chinese literature with the 
name of Wang Wei as Stratford-on- 
Avon is with Shakespeare. Wang Ch'- 
uan was neither a large nor an important 
place when Wang Wei built a house 
there as a refuge from the cares of the 
world. It would never have been known 
outside of its immediate neighborhood 
if it had not been the residence of Wang 
Wei and the subject of his famous poem. 

In the mountainous district of the 
southern part of Lan-t'ien, on the banks 
of a small mountain stream which wan- 
ders down through the valley, Wang Wei 
built a home for himself. His had been 
a stormy, nervous life. As a youth he 
must have been of a reflective turn of 
mind, for it is said that he could compose 
poetry at nine years of age. His course 
of life was rapid and eventful. He at- 
tained to the highest literary rank, and 
to a responsible position in the govern- 
ment service. The rebel An Lu-shan 
admired his ability and carried him off 
into captivity, where he tried in vain to 
compel Wang Wei to use his talents in 
favor of the rebellion. Wang would not 
even curry favor with his captor by 
writing verses to entertain guests. 
Through the prolonged efforts of his 
brother Wang Tsin, he was finally re- 
leased and brought back to the capital, 
but his reckless independence of spirit 
landed him in further trouble with the 
princes. He preferred his literary and 
religious friends to those whom he found 
in court circles. He did not hesitate to 
condemn the extravagance and excesses 
of the palace life. Public service, with 
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its attendant ceremony and display, was 
hateful to him, and he longed for the 
quiet of the mountains where he could 
live in peace. He had lost his wife when 
he was only thirty-one, and he never took 
to himself another. It was a chastened, 
lonely man, introspective by habit and 
sharpened by a full experience of the 
busy activities of official life, who took 
up his abode at Wang Ch'uan. He was 
in the prime of life, and had an intense 
love of nature. By the side of a mount- 
ain stream in a quiet valley he built his 
home, and here he was visited by literary 
friends, but chiefly by Buddhist priests. 

Wang Ch'uan is famous in Chinese 
literature for the two reasons of its being 
the subject of one of the best poems, and 
the name of one of the most famous 
paintings. The marvel is increased by 
the fact of the poem and the painting 
having been the product of the same 
genius — Wang Wei. 

The poem and the picture both repre- 
sent Wang Ch'uan as a place of splendor 
and magnificence, but this must be 
understood in the sense of poetical 
license. Wang Wei could only have had 
a very humble cottage in this secluded 
spot. If it had been otherwise, he 
would have attracted the attention of the 
rapacious myrmidons of the court, and 
the place would have been confiscated. 
Neither the poem nor the picture has 
been misinterpreted in Chinese literature. 
It is well understood that such a place as 
is depicted existed only in the realm of 
fancy. Wang Wei's fancy, helped by 
the genius of his friend P'ei Ti, clothed a 
barren hillside with beautiful, rare trees, 
with spacious courtyards, with a broad 
stream upon which boats plied and on 
whose bank a pretty fishing pavilion 
stood, with a deer park, with storks and 
birds — all the delights of eye and ear 
were brought together in this one lovely 
spot by the fancy of a brilliant genius. 
Life had been hard and severe for him, 
but his spirit was untamed. It reveled 
in all of the sensuous delights which it 
could spiritualize, even though it had 
spurned them when they were thrust 
upon it. 



The earliest copy of Wang Wei's 
painting which has come down to our 
present time is that of Kuo Chung-shu 
of the Sung Dynasty, and I have had the 
rare opportunity of making a careful and 
prolonged study of this remarkable 
specimen of Chinese art. It is in the 
form of a scroll on silk. It is sixteen 
feet one inch in length, and one foot and 
a half inch in height. There is a colo- 
phon by Chao Chung-mo, which is 
three feet and nine inches in length, 
and one by Yuan Nan, which is one 
foot and one inch in length. The silk 
is very finely woven and of dark yellow 
color. 

There was ample scope for the master 
of chieh-hua in painting Wang Ch'uan. 
The name "chieh-hua" does not refer to 
landscape, but to buildings in a land- 
scape. These buildings should be cor- 
rectly drawn as to dimensions, and when 
such correctly drawn buildings are the 
chief feature of a picture, the picture is 
called "chieh-hua". In such work, Kuo 
Chung-shu was a master. The scroll 
contains eight groups of buildings, and 
one of these groups — Wang K'ou Chuang 
— is an especially difficult subject. The 
whole scroll is classed as a landscape, 
but the portions of it in which the build- 
ings are the outstanding feature are 
chieh-hua. The most beautiful of these 
buildings is the Bamboo Rest House. 
This building has no roof. The four 
walls of rectangular shape are very thick. 
There is a pair of doors at the front and 
back, and on each side of the doors there 
are windows. The building is in the 
midst of bamboo trees which reach down 
to the water's edge. Here a boat is con- 
nected with the shore by a plank on 
which a servant is carrying two parcels 
strung on a pole over his shoulder. The 
boatman is on the back of the boat look- 
ing out for its safety, and another person 
is shouting directions to the carrying 
coolie from the mat-house on the boat. 
Following the coolie are two other per- 
sons. This rest-house was a place of 
retirement where the light of the sun or 
moon could be enjoyed without being 
exposed to the gaze of any onlooker. 
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Wang Wei's stanza concerning this house 
is most beautiful. 

"Sitting alone where the bamboo grows 
The harp sings to me its sweet tune 
Hid by the trees where no man knows 
1 am greeted with light from the moon." 

A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
DOORWAY 

THE doorway in the style of Sir 
Christopher Wren which is in- 
cluded in the list of recent acces- 
sions, should prove of considerable 
interest, not only to lovers of beautiful 
things, but more especially to architects; 
for no single phase of the late Renaissance 
architecture in England carries with it more 
of dignity and of stateliness. One of the 
charms of London are these doorways, 
which one finds tucked away here and there 
in curious out-of-the-way streets and dis- 
tricts, once haunts of fashion, but long since 
left behind and devoted to more humble 
uses. This example came from a house 
known as 25 Crutched Friars in a district 
close to the Tower of London, at one time 
occupied by the wealthy city merchants. 
All this neighborhood was demolished in 
1913 to make room for the new buildings of 



the Port of London Authority, who control 
the Thames shipping. At that time the fit- 
tings of these old houses were sold at auction 
and a great commotion was raised as to the 
advisability of allowing such examples of 
old woodwork to be distributed, the conten- 
tion being that they should be preserved in 
the English museums. 

With the great fire of London in 1666 
came Wren's opportunity and for fifty 
years he dominated the architectural field, 
both by the quantity and by the finished 
quality of his work establishing the na- 
tional form. This doorway cannot def- 
initely be ascribed to Wren himself, but 
its similarity to a Wren doorway in the 
South Kensington Museum, the beauty of 
proportion and line, and the delicacy of the 
carving, place it definitely in what is called 
the School of Wren. It dates in all proba- 
bility from the last quarter of the seven- 
teenth century. It is entirely in pine, the 
carved lead fanlight glazed with the old 
glass. The original bell-pull and lock are 
still in place; and while there is reason 
to believe that this is the original door, 
the knocker, letter plate, and handle were 
probably added at a slightly later date. 

W. M. M. 
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